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following montli serious signs of insubordination appeared in
the ships at the Cape of Good Hope.1 The reputation of
British sailors had never sunk so low as in the spring and
summer of 1797. But the grievances that were felt, were much
more professional than political; the evil was much more
riotous insubordination than, deliberate disaffection; and good
administration, the redress of grievances, and perhaps, still more,
active service under commanders in whom, the sailors had un-
bounded confidence, soon effected a cure. It is a memorable
fact, that the few years that immediately followed the mutiny of
the Nore, form one of the most glorious periods in the whole
history of the British navy.

That history is, indeed, a very singular one, when we con-
sider at once the elements of which the British navy was
composed, the treatment it underwent, and the services it
rendered. Criminals whose offences were not very great, or
against whom the legal evidence was not perfectly conclusive,
were at this time constantly permitted to escape trial, by en-
listing in it, and, as we have already seen, the press-gangs hung
specially around the prison doors, to seize upon discharged
prisoners when their sentences had expired. The navy, too,
was usually the last resort of tainted reputations and broken
careers. Scapegraces in respectable families, disqualified
attorneys, cashiered excisemen, dismissed clerks, labourers
who through idleness or drunkenness had lost their employ-
ments, men from every walk of life, who, through want of
capacity or want of character had found other careers closed
bo them, poured steadily into it.2 With these were mixed
multitudes of United Irishmen, and of other Irish peasants, who
had been torn from their cabins by the illegal violence of Lord
Carhampton, or under the provisions of the Insurrection Act; 3

1 James's Naval History, ii. 102-     line, which at two different periods

104.                                                      had belonged to the Plymouth divi-

12 See the Annual Register, 1797,     sion, and in. the majority of which

p. 208; James's Navccl History, ii. 65.     the Catholics greatly exceeded the

3 I have already noticed the large     Protestants; in some of the first and
proportion of Irish sailors in the     second rates amounting- even to two-
British navy in some periods of the     thirds; in one or two first-rates nearly
war. I may add a passage from the     the whole; and in the naval hospital,
very interesting speech on the Catho-     about four years since, of 470 sick,
lie question by Sir J, Hippisley, pub-     303 were Catholics/ (Substance of
lished in 1810. ' Sir J. H. held in his     the speech of Sir J. Hippialey, May
hand a list of forty-six ships of the     18, 1810, p. 53.)